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All three of the great classical historians of Rome, Sallust, Livy and Tacitus were writing after 
the period that they themselves regarded as the most vital epoch of Roman history, the 
period when Rome was a Republic and talented members of the upper class, ambitious sons 
of the families that dominated politics, could win power and glory as orators and generals. 
This was the period we still think of as the age of great men, largely because Plutarch wrote 
the biographies of many of them - Coriolanus, Cicero, Caesar, Brutus, Cato, Antony - and 
Shakespeare confirmed their immortality in his Roman plays. 

History at Rome 

It was Cicero who, in the last years of the Republic, should have produced the first great 
work of history in Latin just as he had been the first to raise Latin oratory and philosophy to 
the level of classical perfection. In fact, in his philosophical dialogue De Legibus , he makes 
one of the speakers, his friend Atticus, urge him flatteringly to write history and lift it above 
the crude level so far reached by earlier writers. It was not to be. The political conflicts 
leading to civil war and dictatorship left him neither the leisure nor the peace of mind to 
embark on the detailed research he felt would be necessary to history. 

It was just after Cicero's death in 43 B.C. that Sallust began to write, choosing as his subjects 
periods of crisis in the later history of the Republic. He wrote in a cramped and grumpy style 
full of old-fashioned words that Cicero would have deplored. Livy too wrote about the 
Republic, going right back to its beginnings, though he continued into the reign of Augustus 
who, in his own time, had emerged victorious from the civil wars and gradually established 
the new political system of the Principate. 

When Tacitus was born in A.D. 56 or 57, Augustus had been dead for over forty years. 
Tacitus was still fascinated by the Roman Republic, as is shown by his many digressions: into 
the early history of Roman law, of the quaestorship, of treasury management, of the official 
festivals. He was also fascinated by the civil wars that had destroyed it, in which he saw 
parallels with those of his own time. In fact, he explicitly tells us how much more exciting it 
was to write about the Republic, interrupting his account of Augustus' grim successor 
Tiberius with this excuse: 

I am aware that much of what I have described , and shall describe , may seem trivial 
and hardly worth recording. But no one can compare my history with the works of 
those who wrote about early Roman history. Their subjects were great wars. 



besieged cities and kings defeated and captured. Or when they turned to home 
affairs, they could dilate on the conflicts of tribunes and consuls, on land bills and 
corn laws, and on the power struggles between the people and the aristocracy. Mine, 
alas, is a limited and inglorious task, to chronicle unbroken peace abroad, grim 
affairs at home and a princeps with no interest in expanding the empire. 

(Annals IV. 32). 

The reader of the Annals may feel inclined to ask why he did not write about the Republic, 
like his immediate model in style and tone of voice, the cynical disgruntled Sallust. 

It is that very imitation that provides the key. Tacitus, like Sallust and unlike Livy, was a 
Roman senator and orator, that is, he was an active politician. These historians believed that 
their practical experience of political life should be used to analyse and explain history, so 
that they did more than just record events in a readable manner. The obvious material for 
them was the history they could best interpret, the history of their own time and of a time 
still continuous in political experience with their own. They were happy to leave the 
narrative 'from Romulus and Remus' to gentlemen of literary leisure such as Livy. 

The Experience of Tacitus 

Tacitus in fact wrote his first historical work. Agricola, about fairly recent events in which his 
own father-in-law Gnaeus Julius Agricola, as governor of Britain, was the principal actor. He 
went on to treat, in the Histories, the rise and fall of the Flavian dynasty (Vespasian and his 
sons), events which he had witnessed as an adolescent and an adult. In both of these works 
he promises to go on to write really contemporary history, 'the principate of the divine 
Nerva and the rule of Trajan, richer and safer material, it being a blessing of the time that 
we can think what we like and say what we think', but this may never have been more than 
a compliment to Trajan then on the throne. Tacitus in fact decided to go back in time to the 
transfer of power from Augustus to Tiberius, the starting point of his last work. From the 
Death of the Divine Augustus, which we know as the Annals. The thumbnail sketch of Roman 
constitutional history with which it opens may suggest that Tacitus felt impelled to explore 
the roots of the political system of his own day. Indeed in Book III. 24, Tacitus suddenly 
announces an intention of going back to treat the reign of Augustus himself, if he lives long 
enough. The historian's experience of the Principate in his own time was terrible enough to 
make a reflective person look for explanations. 

Tacitus' surviving works all date from after the death in A.D. 96 of Domitian, the last of the 
Flavian Emperors, whose tyranny he depicts so vividly in Agricola and no doubt described in 
horrifying detail in the lost books of the Histories. It is to his credit that Tacitus makes no 
attempt to conceal his success, admitting that his career was 'started by Vespasian, 
advanced by Titus and further promoted by Domitian': the further promotion consisted in 



the praetorship in A.D. 88 and probably selection for the consulship held in A.D. 97, just 
after Domitian's death. In Agricola, he accepts, almost wallows in, the corporate guilt of the 
Senate forced by the tyrant to convict its own best members. 

Yet we must be careful not to exaggerate the courage and independence of Tacitus. In 
Agricola, the Germania and the Histories he treats Domitian with just that undimmed 
hostility towards a recently deceased Emperor that he himself was to condemn in the first 
chapter of the Annals. Worse still, something of the flattery of the living Emperor, also 
condemned there, is present, for in Agricola and the Histories, as we saw, the new era of 
Nerva and Trajan is celebrated as a blessed epoch when freedom of speech returns. It is 
tempting to borrow, from the eighth chapter of Annals I, the historian's own sour comment, 
'That was the one type of flattery that still remained untried'. 

Tacitean Attitudes 

The historian then had shared fully in the experience of his contemporaries, and, as he 
states firmly in Annals IV. 33, he believed that history should be instructive. What did he 
himself want to teach about the proper and prudent way to behave? Like the good orator 
he was, Tacitus was so adept at presenting actions in the light required to make an 
immediately effective point; like the follower of Sallust that he was, he was so prone to 
present things cynically, that it is often difficult to construct a consistent picture of his 
political and moral attitudes. Some scholars have argued that he did not aim to present 
consistent views but only wanted to reveal the full range of human behaviour. There are, 
however, some themes pervasive enough to count as typically Tacitean political attitudes. 

Like other senators and probably the Emperors themselves, Tacitus had an ambivalent 
attitude to the change from Republic to Empire. On the positive side, he accepted that the 
Republic had degenerated: even equality before the law had declined after the period of the 
Twelve Tables in the fifth century B.C. It follows that he had some sympathy for the view 
attributed in Annals 1. 2 to the provincials: they had no objection to the Principate because 
they distrusted the rule of senate and people, characterised by the rivalries of factions, the 
avarice of magistrates and the impotence of the laws to defend Rome's subjects. Moreover, 
Tacitus twice expresses the view that one-man rule was essential for the survival of Rome: 
otherwise, further civil war was inevitable. 

On the negative side, freedom was the price that Rome had paid for peace: libertas is one of 
Tacitus' regular words for the Republic. The sovereignty that had once belonged to senate 
and people now belonged to the Princeps: with this change, 'nothing remained of the old 
Roman character; political equality was gone and everyone watched for imperial 
commands'. Moreover, by removing the restraints on the ruler, the Principate unleashed in 



him the fundamental human vice, lust for power. Tacitus' description of this in Histories 11 
38 suggests that he thought of it as something like the 'old Adam', the effect of original sin. 


Not surprisingly then, the system had a bad record of tyrants, and Tacitus actually describes 
Tiberius, at Annals VI 6, as undergoing all the spiritual suffering that Plato had ascribed to 
tyrants. Finally, the Principate was a dishonest, hypocritical system that pretended to place 
the sovereignty with senate and people when it actually rested with one man: Augustus 
made much of his position as consul and modestly took the power of a tribune to protect 
the people; in reality he absorbed the functions of senate, magistrates and laws. 

Tacitus could have adopted an attitude of depressed resignation: things were bad but 
nothing could be done. Yet as a senator and a historian, he knew that moral decisions had to 
be made and judged. How was one to act? There are two basic Tacitean reactions to this 
question. 

One is a cynical reaction: Tacitus exploits his dislike of the system and his belief in its 
necessity to the discredit of everyone involved. The Emperors turn out badly in the end. 
Their flatterers are contemptible, yet uncompromising independence is vainglorious and 
useless. It is this double-edged pessimism that gives Tacitus some of his most effective lines, 
and he could have said in justification, that under such a system, most people were bound 
to behave badly. 

Tacitean Instruction 

The other reaction is more positive. There is, for Tacitus, a narrow and honourable path that 
some few can manage to tread, at least some of the time. The formula for subjects finds its 
most memorable expression in the Annals in the portrait of Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, an 
aristocrat with a distinguished military career, related by marriage to the imperial house. He 
is the one among the possible contenders for the throne, supposedly discussed by Augustus 
on his death bed, whom he deemed 'up to the job but disdainful of it' (I. 13). Yet he was also 
a prudent man, withdrawing from the competition for the governorship of Africa when the 
Emperor's favourite was the other candidate (III. 35); a merciful man, prepared to defend a 
man on trial for murder of the heir to the throne and to recommend merciful sentences in 
treason trials (III. 50; IV. 20). From studying his conduct, Tacitus drew the conclusion that we 
are not at the mercy of fate or destiny: it is possible to avoid courting favour or incurring 
danger by treading a path 'between perilous defiance and shameful subservience'. 

It is harder for Emperors than subjects to win praise from Tacitus. Yet even for them there is 
a middle way, traceable in his summary of the early years of Tiberius' reign in Annals IV and 
in his portrayal of the beginning of Nero's reign. Roughly summarized, the Tacitean formula 
for the good Princeps runs as follows: he should leave as much as possible to senatorial 



debate and decision; he should show respect for even the minor senatorial magistrates; he 
should discourage flattery and reject excessive honours; he should make appointments on 
the basis of merit (including good ancestry). The good Princeps is generous with his wealth, 
keeps his possessions and personal staff small and unobtrusive, protects the provinces from 
the avarice and cruelty of bad governors and secures the food supply of the city of Rome. 
This straight and narrow path is more like a tightrope, and most Emperors, in Tacitus' view 
and in reality, fell off it by the end. 

Given that senators were still in charge of most of the legions and important provinces, and 
that only a senator would have attracted support in seizing the throne, the Princeps, to be 
secure, had to win the co-operation and consent of the senatorial order. But to succeed as 
Princeps meant playing a subtle and difficult role. This partly explains some of Tacitus' 
attitudes, which seem at first to be unreasonable prejudices. Why are the treason trials of 
the first years of Tiberius condemned by Tacitus, though most issued in acquittals? Because 
the very holding of these trials before the senate, as was proper, made that body behave in 
an obsequious way and made the Emperor, as he listened to the alleged criticisms of him, 
suspicious and hostile. Again, Tacitus deplores the influence of Claudius' freedmen, not 
because their advice was necessarily bad, but because their prestige involved the 
humiliation of their betters who resented deferring to them. 

Yet one must be on one's guard with Tacitus. He was not only a historian instructing us but 
an orator trying to persuade us and capable of painting any action black or white. He does 
not 'stick to the facts' but invents speeches, concocts private conversations, and assigns 
motives with utter confidence. If we are to defend him, it must be on the grounds that, 
whatever liberties he took and whatever artifices he employed, they were means to the 
honourable end of giving a serious and honest overall interpretation without concealing 
inconvenient facts. After all, in the most notorious case, it is Tacitus himself who enables us 
to doubt if Tiberius really was the wilful hypocrite and deliberate oppressor he portrays. And 
if we look carefully at his portrait, we may see that Tacitus is really presenting in a dramatic 
form the underlying truth that the Principate itself was a hypocritical and oppressive 
system. 
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